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Editorial 


A Great Address 


This is our first opportunity to 
comment on President Eisenhow- 
ers remarkable commencement 
address at Pennsylvania State 
University on June 11. It seems 
to us that its full significance has 
not been widely grasped. Surely 
The New York Times was right 
in calling it “the most unusual 
and possibly the most important 
commencement address that has 
been delivered in our long aca- 
demic and oratorical history.” 

Referring to his attendance, a 
few days earlier, at his own class 
reunion at West Point, the Presi- 
dent said, “I am certain that 
every one of us envied the men 
in the class of 1955 as much for 
the opportunities and great dis- 
coveries lying ahead of them as 
we did for their youth, their 
boundless energy, and their un- 
quenchable idealism.” Here is 
genuine, calculated optimism. He 
went on: 

“Of course, you men and wom- 
en venture forth into a world 
where human nature differs lit- 
tle, if at all, from human nature 
in 1915 and in the age of Pericles. 
Human relations—the art of get- 
ting along with the people who 
work beside you and with those 
who live thousands of miles away 
—does not change in its essence 
with the centuries.’’ Here is so- 
ber ethical realism. Immediately 


after that statement comes this: 

gut the age of nuclear ener- 
gy, in its industrial and economic 
aspects, will likely bear no more 
resemblance to the age of steam 
than a jet-powered plane to an 
old-fashioned box kite. Indeed, 
the social pattern of living may 
be transformed beyond recogni- 
tion, for I think it can be stated 
almost as an axiom, demonstrat- 
ed by the history of mankind 
that: 

“Out of the use of a new and 
great energy source, along with 
boundless opportunities, come 
new and great human problems 
that require new and great solu- 
tions produced by broadly in- 
formed, wisely sympathetic and 
spiritually inspired minds.” 

Here are indicated the possi- 
bilities and the conditions of 
genuine human progress. _ 

The address included this 
pregnant sentence about the aims 
of education: ‘““What we need is 
general education, combining the 
liberal and the practical, which 
helps a student achieve the solid 
foundation of understanding of 
man’s social institutions, of man’s 
art and culture, and of the physi- 
cal and biological and spiritual 
world in which he lives.” : 

This concise statement of the 
meaning: of that relatively new 
concept, “general education,” ex- 
presses acco that is currently 
ata premium. 


McCarthyism Among Catholics 


In a recent contributed edito- 
rial in the Catholic weekly, The 
Commonweal, the noted writer 
John Cogley takes a look at 
McCarthyism in retrospect. He 
thinks the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin “never achieved the 
sweeping Catholic acceptance 
that he was often credited with.” 
Nevertheless his influence was 
great enough so that he “un- 
doubtedly counted heavily on the 
support he received from Catho- 
lic admirers.” 

More importantly, “McCarthy, 
the public figure, fits a common- 
ly held image of the American 
Catholic as a man with only a 
surface commitment to demo- 
cratic institutions.” As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Cogley holds, “until 
recently Catholics have not, gen- 
erally speaking, very seriously 
considered the whole question of 
civil liberties. The very words in 
many Catholic circles are alien- 
sounding and suspect—perhaps 
vaguely ‘communistic.’ ’”’ Indeed, 
it “took some time for the larger 
body of Catholics to absorb the 
social doctrines of the encycli- 
cals.” The situation has changed 
in recent years, and Mr. Cogley 
sees increasing concern for civil 
liberties among American Catho- 
lics as one possible “happy result 
of the McCarthy controversy.” 
He concludes pointedly: 

“In the days when American 
Catholics were widely persecuted, 
great emphasis was put on civil 
liberties. Some of the early bish- 


ops spoke as eloquently and mov- 
ingly on these democratic rights 
and procedures as any men in 
the nation’s history. A Catholic 
body as alert to democratic meth- 
ods as they were would have spot- 
ted McCarthy early in the game.” 


Soviet Trends? 

Early in July Walter Lippmann 
took a try at “reading the tea 
leaves’ in relation to future So- 
viet foreign policy. His point was 
that with the virtual disappear- 
ance of the first generation revo- 
lutionary leaders in Russia a 
transformation in policy is to be 
expected. In developing the 
point he took his departure from 
a talk he had with the late Mayor 
Reuter, of West Berlin, in 1953. 
The men in charge of Soviet af- 
fairs, Reuter noted, have grown 
up in the Soviet Union, know the 
costs of war, want to consolidate 
Soviet gains, and, he opined, pay 
only “lip service’ to the revolu- 
tionary ideals which informed 
Russian policy under Lenin and 
his immediate followers. 


Mr. Lippmann was much im- 
pressed by the Reuter view, be- 
cause it “corresponds so closely 
with the fact that in other revo- 
lutions the original revolution- 
ary zeal has almost never, if ever, 
outlasted the original generation 
of revolutionists.”” He cited also 
the opinion of a high European 
diplomatic official who knew 
Russia before the Revolution to 
the effect that “in the Russian 
revolution as in so many others 
the army officers would be the 


successors of the original revolu- 
tionists.” The revolutionary zeal 
tends to lose its force, while the 
army, covered with glory, be- 
comes the “focal point of the 
national feelings” of the people. 

Mr. Lippmann thought he saw 
in Khrushchev’s “sarden party’ 
behavior on July 4 some valida- 
tion of this line of reasoning. In 
any case, he advised, the United 
States should resist “the tempta- 
tion to boast about our superior 
strength” and act rather on “the 
assumption that there is a_bal- 
ance of power.” 

Right or wrong, this analysis is 
impressive and comes from one 
of our principal journalistic 
sources of political wisdom. 


For Sober Thought 


We invite serious and critical 
attention to the leading article 
in this issue and the accompany- 
ing commentary. Would that our 
Protestant churches in this coun- 
try had followed the precedent 
set by the Methodist Church in 
Canada and preserved by its suc- 
cessor, the United Church of 
Canada, in binding together, 
both in substance and in admin- 
istration, evangelism and social 
service—and in giving the latter 
term its fullest social meaning. 

Surely, a vision of the King- 
dom for whose coming we pray 
is part of what people should be 
evangelized toward. And if it 
should appear that our evangel- 
ism has become more an “ingath- 
ering” than a regenerating of 


men and women so that they can 
sing whole-heartedly “I love thy 
Kingdom, Lord!’—in that case 
the unprecedented growth of our 
churches will be less gratifying 
than we have assumed. 

Perhaps the crucial point in 
the interpretation of stewardship 
is, as Dr. Shinn suggests, the radi- 
cal doctrine of property implicit 
in the Christian concept of stew- 
ardship. “Private property,” in 
the Christian scheme of things, is 
never really private at all. No 
one but God can be sole owner 
of property. Can the church win 
acceptance for the idea that there 
is no difference, in terms of 
responsible use, between the 
“tithe” and the other nine-tenths 
of one’s income? This challenge 
is, of course, quite separate from 
the merits of a tithing program 
as a means of allocating a pre- 
determined portion of one’s in- 
come to specific religious and 
educational uses. 

We hope also that Professor 
Barnett’s article will be pondered 
by readers who have fallen into 
the way of speaking or thinking 
of the social gospel in the past 
tense. It is one thing to correct 
imbalance and improve ethical 
and theological perspective; it is 
something quite different to 
write off a great historical move- 


~ ment and abandon the insights 


of a generation of prophetic 
spirits. The term social gospel is 
of course shorthand: it never 
meant a substitute gospel, but a 
neglected dimension of the teach- 
ing of Jesus. 


By Roger L. Shinn 


Evangelism, Stewardship, and 


Social Action 


visIror to America, half daz- 

zled and half amused by our 
penchant for organization, tells 
of a saying in his homeland: “If 
four Americans parachute from 
a plane, by the time they hit the 
ground they have elected a presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary, 
and treasurer.” 

In a whimsical mood one 
might imagine that Jesus of 
Nazareth, if he had understood 
modern organizational efficiency, 
would have assigned the disciples 
to several committees. A Com- 
mittee on Evangelism would 
probably have come first. An- 
drew (who brought Simon Peter 
to Jesus) and Philip (who found 
Nathaniel) would be naturals for 
this committee. So would Peter, 
whom Jesus designated directly 
as a fisher of men and who 
showed phenomenal evangelistic 
abilities at Pentecost. 

Since funds were sometimes 
short, the group might well have 
had a Committee on Steward- 
ship. Judas, the treasurer, would 
be the logical chairman. Mat- 
thew, with his experience in col- 
lecting taxes, would be a mem- 
ber. With our present hindsight 
we might see that this committee 


should have included several 
others, to compensate for the de- 
fection of Judas and to prepare 
for the inevitable need of expan- 
sion. 

For the sake of a well-rounded 
program the organization would 
need a Committee on Social Ac- 
tion. If Andrew could be spared 
from Evangelism, he might be 
chairman. (It was he who located 
the boy whose loaves and _ fishes 
fed the five thousand.) Filling out 
the committee might take us be- 
yond the twelve disciples. Luke, 
who was much interested in hu- 
man welfare, would be a good 
member. Perhaps to give due 
recognition to the women, we 
might propose Martha of Beth- 
any, who was greatly concerned 
about practical matters. 


With these committees, which 
could be expanded as much as 
seemed advisable, the organiza- 
tion would have an_ efficient 
structure. As time went on, it 
would no doubt need a depart- 
ment of Public Relations. Peter 
and Paul, who had great ability 
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to get publicity, would help. But 
both would need some of the 
rough edges smoothed off, since 
they often alienated influential 


people 
It 1s, of coursé, possible that 
this increase in organizational 


apparatus might at times get the 
group so involved in the ma- 
chinery of the movement as to 
forget its real purposes. Any such 
danger could be met by the ap- 
pointment of an additional Com- 
mittee on Strengthening Spiritual 
Life. The chairman might be 
John, who was very spiritually- 
minded, and the vice-chairman 
could be Mary of Bethany, since 
women are naturally more spirit- 
ual than men and Mary was €s- 
pecially so. 


Needs and Hazards 


Congregations and denomina- 
tions today are rather well pro- 
vided with committees. Although 
not all function efficiently, at 
least we know the system of divid- 
ing responsibilities and _ dele- 
gating specific jobs to assigned 
groups. We also know how to use 
the calendar so that mothers and 
children, missions and church 
schools, rural and city life, higher 
education and pensions all get 
their days or weeks. Denomina- 
tional offices promote each phase 
of the church’s work, reminding 
pastors of tasks and sometimes 
helping with suggested texts and 
sermon illustrations. 

It is easy to become supercili- 
ous about all this. But condescen- 
sion is irresponsible and cheap. 


To laugh at organizational 
strength is as silly as to laugh at 
physical health. To serve Hunie un 
beings Christ’s church needs 
forms of organization. Certainly 
efficient service is a more appro- 
priate expression of faithfulness 
than inefficient service. 

So the point is not to deride 
organizational efficiency as such. 
Rather we need to be aware of 
its perils as we use it. Then we 
can better enable our organiza- 
tions to serve the church instead 
of confusing it. 


Dividing the Indivisible 


The editorial board of Social 
Action has seen that the Chris- 
tian Gospel frequently gets harm- 
fully fragmented in the division 
of activities. That is why it 
planned for the recent article by 
Herman F. Reissig (“Worship 
and Social Action,” June 1955) 
which shows the intrinsic rela- 
tion between two activities which 
are sometimes sundered. ‘That is 
why it proposed this discussion 
which aims to desegregate three 
activities of the church: evan- 
gelism, stewardship, and _ social 
action. Some churchmen have 
seemed to want to eliminate one 
or another of the three. Some 
have favored a program of “sepa- 
rate, but equal” opportunities 
for all three. But the integrity of 
the Christian church demands 
integration. 

To see any one of these activi- 
ties apart from the others is not 
merely to slight the omitted ac- 
tivities. It is to corrupt the very 


purpose that we aim to empha- 
size. The result is painfully evi- 
dent in the ecclesiastical scene 
today, where three great words 
have been caricatured into piti- 
ful misrepresentations of their 
significance. 

(1) Evangelism comes to mean 
adding names to the rolls. Or 
occasionally it is described, per- 
haps with a little embarrassment 
in the voice, as leading people 
to make “decisions for Christ’ — 
a phrase that seems to have a 
very definite meaning but is actu- 
ally hard to pin down to a con- 
crete significance. Most church 
members favor evangelism, be- 
cause any good American institu- 
tion should be a growing one. 
Furthermore, reports on juvenile 
delinquency and communism 
give us an uneasy feeling that the 
church should be exerting wider 
influence in society. Therefore 
congregations like pastors who 
can bring in new members (if 
they are the right new members), 
and frequently laymen can be 
persuaded to do their part. 

(2) Stewardship generally gets 
connected with the budget. It be- 
comes an important topic when 
the congregation considers a 
building program. Otherwise it 
is likely to be heard of about 
once a year, when pledge cards 
are signed. Sometimes we are re- 
minded that real stewardship in- 
cludes time and _ talents along 
with money, but often steward- 
ship is considered to be approxi- 
mately equivalent to tithing—an 


association that has remarkably 
little to do with the New ‘Testa- 
ment. 


(3) Although both evangelism 
and stewardship are likely to be 
slightly uncomfortable subjects 
of preaching or discussion in the 
well-bred congregation, social ac- 
tion is the really painful topic. 
It is the hobby of small groups 
in the congregations, of a few 
suspect pastors around town, and 
of a denominational agency that 
somehow seems different from 
the more normal arms of the 
church. Its devotees have the 
habit of quoting Old ‘Testament 
prophets or sections of the New 
Testament that others usually in- 
terpret more “spiritually.” They 
are also likely to refer cryptically 
to things going on in Washing- 
ton—or even in the home com- 
munity. No doubt the churches 
should have a social influence, 
but the social action people are 
a curious bunch. 
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The misrepresentation in each 
of these caricatures is all but in- 
evitable. It comes from looking 
too intently on the practical, fac- 
tual significance of an activity 
apart from the total context. 
That practical concern is impor- 
tant; without it our thoughts 
and decisions. get hopelessly 
wooly. The mistake is to abstract 
it from the full reality of Chris- 
tian faith. To restore to these 
words their richer meanings 
without dissolving activity in 
vague feeling is our problem. It 
is a difficult problem because its 


solution depends, not merely 
upon semantic precision, but 
upon actual vitality of Christian 
faith and understanding. 


A Specific Situation 


Years ago a group of people, 
establishing a Christian congre- 
gation, wrote into the covenant 
of their church the ringing 
phrase which Jesus quoted from 
Isaiah and Jeremiah: “A house 
of prayer for all people.” As the 
years passed the church did its 
work, the covenant attracting no 
special attention. More recently 
social changes, some activities of 
various church bodies, and Su- 
preme Court decisions made a 
few members of the congregation 
uncomfortable. They called to- 
gether some of their friends and 
asked, “Shouldn’t we change this 
phrase, just to avoid any possible 
misunderstanding, and make it 
say, ‘A house of prayer for all 
white people’?” 

Discussion followed. After all, 
a verse of Scripture was involved. 
Maybe it should not be tampered 
with. Furthermore, some forth- 
right people said that the origi- 
nal phrase meant for them a 
hope that might yet be realized 
in the life of that church. So the 
covenant remained in its initial 
form, announcing ‘“‘a house of 
prayer for all people.” 

That was a victory of a sort. 
Certainly to change the covenant 
would have been a woeful defeat. 
But the victory was not a very 
dramatic one. In practice that 
congregation, like almost all con- 


gregations, aimed to be a house 
of prayer for people of a con- 
genial social and ethnic group. 
The destructive effect of this 
practice upon church life is 
equally evident in all three of 
the activities —evangelism, stew- 
ardship, and social action. 

(1) In evangelism: Most con- 
gregations are rejecting the com- 
mission to preach the Gospel to 
every creature in favor of preach- 
ing it to some types of creatures. 
They may want the Gospel 
preached to outsiders, even to 
the extent of financial support of 
home and foreign missions; but 
when the Gospel involves the 
creation of an intimate fellow- 
ship of faith, they draw a line. 
The effect goes beyond a narrow- 
ing of the audience for the Gos- 
pel; it means a distortion of the 
actual Evangel itself to the effect 
that, though in Christ there may 
be neither Jew nor Greek, there 
remain white Americans and col- 
ored Americans and immigrants. 


(2) In stewardship: The effect 
is equally devastating. ‘The faith 
that God has entrusted to us His 
world, which we may use for the 
good of men and the glory of 
God, becomes instead the preten- 
tious declaration that we will use 
to suit our prejudices even that 
portion of the world specifically 
dedicated to God. A_ peculiar 
form of group possessiveness here 
justifies the usurping of God's 
sovereignty. 


(3) In social action: The obvi- 
ous consequence is that our con- 
gregations are letting the pat- 


terns of our society determine 
their life, rather than transform- 
ing society in accordance with 
the Christian mission. Beneath 
this, the unconscious result is 
that the very meaning of social 
in its deepest reaches is deter- 
mined by existing patterns rather 
than by Christian faith. In such 
cases church action is bound to 
misrepresent Christian social ac- 
tion. 


Diversity and Unity 


Thus it is false to say that the 
congregation in the example just 
cited and the many like it are 
doing a good job of evangelism 
and stewardship, but are falling 
down on social action. A failure 
in any one of these areas is the 
symptom of a failure in the Chris- 
tian responsibility of the church. 


There are valid reasons for es- 
tablishing committees or agen- 
cies, whether in the congregation, 
the denominations, or ecumeni- 
cal groups, to carry out specific 
functions of the total Christian 
responsibility. The agency be- 
comes a constant reminder to the 
wider church of the special task 
that might be slighted. It gains 
expert knowledge of particular 
problems and develops _ tech- 
niques for dealing with them. 
But its business is not to carry 
out one mission of the church; 
it is, rather, to exercise the in- 
tegral mission of the church as 
that mission confronts specific 
tasks. 


As the New Testament puts it, 
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we are granted a diversity of gifts 
but the same Spirit. Or, to con- 
tinue with St. Paul, the body is 
one but has many members. The 
one Spirit (or the one body) lives 
most effectively by encouraging 
the diversity of gifts (or the spe- 
cial functioning of the bodily 
organs). But if the diverse gifts 
(or organs) become competitive 
and destroy their unity in the 
Spirit (or body), the result is de- 
struction of the specialized func- 
tions and of the whole. 

From this viewpoint I propose 
to look in turn at the three ac- 
tivities under discussion, investi- 
gating the meaning of each as 
an expression of the whole Chris- 
tian message and its significance 
for its Companion activities. 


A. Evangelism 


In contemporary America evan- 
gelism is likely to suggest two 
differing patterns of behavior. 
The first is the evangelistic meet- 
ing. It ranges from the small 
gathering in a single church to 
great interdenominational assem- 
blies in huge stadiums. The pro- 
cedure may be the same as in our 
grandparents’ time or it may be 
dressed up with the most recent 
devices of public relations and 
electronics. In either case it aims 
to bring individuals to a public 
decision for Christ. At its best it 
is followed up by counseling and 
entrance into a Christian fellow- 
ship. The method is apparently 
most effective among people who 
have some Christian background 


and can be moved by the old 


phrases and the call to renew an 
old loyalty. 

The second method is used 
with many variations by most de- 
nominations. It is perhaps best 
seen in the newer suburbs, some- 
times designated as “high-poten- 
tial areas.” Laymen, with pas- 
toral guidance, take the lead in 
approaching families of the com- 
munity. Whatever their instruc- 
tions, the lay evangelists are like- 
ly to make their case in terms of 
the advantages to the community 
of a vigorous church organiza- 
tion, the opportunities for toca 
Ships, the benefits of Sunday 
Schools for the children. Best 
prospects are people who already 
belonged to a church before mov- 
ing into the area, but the method 
has considerable success with the 
young secular family honestly 
concerned for the children, eager 
for new acquaintances, and ready 
to maintain an institution which 
supports the best of current 
mores. Such families, once taken 
into the church, may find their 
way to a mature Christian faith 
within the fellowship. 


Obviously there are many more 
patterns of evangelistic activity 
today, but these two serve as ref- 
erence points. Each has its virtues 
and dangers. The thing to notice 
is that in both cases effectiveness 
is likely to be measured in terms 
of numbers. Last autumn during 
a Billy Graham crusade I found 
myself turning regularly from 
the nightly score of “decisions” 
recorded on the front page of 
the newspapers to Willie Mays’ 
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batting average on the sports 
page. Some weeks before I had 
listened to the concern of a pas- 
tor of a suburban mission church, 
who was bothered that he had to 
take in members without. suff- 
client instruction in order to meet 
the quotas set by a denomina- 
tional board. 


Numbers are not irrelevant to 
evangelism. The New Testament 
occasionally comments on the 
size of the crowds who heard 
Jesus, the number of converts at 
Pentecost, and the groups who 
heard the apostles. Numerical ex- 
pansion has some relation to 
Christian effectiveness. But sure- 
ly evangelism is misconceived if 
it becomes a “numbers game.” 

We are in danger of forgetting 
that, both in our dramatic 
splurges and in our more work- 
aday programs. A British stu- 
dent, wanting to study the im- 
pressive program of one of our 
leading denominations, came 
away from its offices of evangel- 
ism with the disillusioned com- 
ment, “It’s a-card-signing agen- 
cy.” At a convention of another 
large and booming denomina- 
tion, some churchmen were wor- 
ried at one preacher’s philosophy 
of the “unlimited market”: “A 

. church can fill with people 
any space that it will provide, 
in from 9 to 18 months; and 
these new people, filling this new 
space, will bring in new money 
that will completely pay for that 
new space in from three to five 
years.” 


Help from the World Council 


Against this background the 
penetre ating discustiont of evan- 
gelism in the World Council of 
Churches are especially helpful. 
Section II (on evangelism) at the 
Evanston Assembly described the 
basic concern of evangelism as 
“the bringing of persons to 
Christ as Savior and Lord that 
they may share in His eternal 
life.’ With this starting point 
one conclusion becomes inevita- 
ble: “The first area of evangelism 
is our own inner life.’”’ We must, 
says the report, “beware lest 
whole areas of our thought and 
outlook remain unregenerate.” 

These wise words point to the 
church as the first field for evan- 
gelization. They also point to 
failures in stewardship and social 
action as evidence of “unregener- 
ate’ conduct which calls for evan- 
gelization. 

The preparatory studies lead- 
ing up to Evanston, in assem- 
bling information from all over 
the world, disclosed great diver- 
sities in evangelistic opportuni- 
ties. Contrasting the precarious 
existence of the church under 
persecution in some lands, the 
weakness in the face of vast in- 
difference in others, and the en- 
joyment of growing friendliness 
for religion in this country, one 
might assume that such varied 
situations would teach little in 


common. Yet a consistent report 


comes from all areas: Persons are 
caught up in mass societies, un- 
dergoing vast social changes 
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which they scarcely understand. 
These societies, though they fill 
life with doubt and confusion, 
inculcate loyalties and mores 
that make it almost impossible 
for the persons in them to live 
as Christians. 

Hence the preparatory com- 
mission repeatedly drives to con- 
clusions like these: 

“The Church itself must be 
the true means of evangelism 
and to that end the Church must 
be born again.” 

“The only effective evangeliz- 
ing agency, in an area of social 
disintegration, is the Christian 
community itself—this by way of 
contrast with trust in older forms 
of evangelism such as the mass 
meeting or mere verbal procla- 
mation.” 

“Evangelism should be con- 
ceived in terms of the impact of 
the Christian Community on its 
total environment. 

“Biblical witness happens si- 
multaneously through proclama- 
tion (kerygma), fellowship (koi- 
nonia) and service (diakonia). 
The life witness of the entire 
community encompasses and 
qualifies every spoken word.” 

The meaning»of these insights 
for practical programs is not 
something that can be worked 
out in an essay. It can only be 


discovered—or rediscovered, since | 


it points to the life of the New 
Testament church—in Christian 
congregations today. Practically 
it may mean continued employ- 
ment of many of the devices we 
now use. But it may mean that 


yes a 


the same techniques convey a 
different message. 

It may be that now we are sav- 
ing: “You, John Jones, are urged 
to sign a card, make a pledge, 
attend church frequently, and 
support a good community insti- 
tution.” Or, “Now is the moment 
for you, John Jones, to make a 
decision for Christ and _ find 
henceforth the peace and com- 
mitment that your life has pre- 
viously lacked.” Perhaps both of 
these approaches are short on 
concrete meaning. Maybe we 
should be saying, “You, John 
Jones, are inv ited to join your 
life to the life of a community 
which worships, prays, and serves. 
Because in that community we 
have found some experience of 
life and God which gives us a 
ground for understanding our 
confusing world, protesting 
against its absurd hungers and 
crazed lusts, and appropriating 
its fragments of glory, we invite 
you to join our fellowship that 
together we may go further.” 

The difficulties of this change 
should not be overlooked. How 
do you invite a person to enter 
into an intimate fellowship when 
no such fellowship exists and the 
very idea is an embarrassment to 
the present members? How in 
this age of mass indoctrination 
do you establish a community of 
persons, who in their group re- 
lations become more truly selves? 

T. S. Eliot, describing our cul- 
ture, has commented that secu- 
larism has all the best advertising 
space. How can the church influ- 
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ence a society that lives under 
the blanketing influence of tele- 
vision? How can the church it- 
self avoid getting swamped? 
Should the nigclis aim to buy 
up enough of the advertising 
space hae by adapting the best 
of the techniques of secularism, 
it may impress people with its 
purposes? Or is the medium that 
so successfully sells soap and po- 
litical attitudes inherently in- 
capable of winning people to a 
fellowship which aims to make 
them, not successful conformists, 
but true persons in community? 
Perhaps in an appropriate divi- 
sion of labor the best advertising 
space can remind people of the 
reaches of life which they may be 
ignoring, then invite them to 
participate in a community of 
faith. 

The church which learns to 
answer these questions—as I am 
certainly not able to answer them 
—will demonstrate what was said 
at Evanston: “Everything the 
church does is of evangelizing 
significance.” 


B. Stewardship 


That “everything the church 
does” obviously includes steward- 
ship and social action. ‘The Chris- 
tian meaning of evangelism drives 
us to consider these other areas. 
It would have been the same 1f 
we had started with one of them: 
we would have been driven to 
the meaning of the Evangel in 
all its expressions. 

Stewardship, we are told, gets 
far more emphasis in the churches 


of America than in the older 
Christian churches. The reason 
is that American churches, which 
have never had state support, 
have developed expansive pro- 
grams on the basis of voluntary 
contributions. ‘The importance 
of these contributions leads to a 
necessary emphasis on steward- 
ship. 

Although we may be grateful 
for some of these facts, we have 
taken a weird path to the accept- 
ance of stewardship and have 
mangled the doctrine en route. 


When the New ‘Testament 
speaks of stewardship, it is not 
speaking of church finances. It is 
recognizing that, as the Psalm 
earlier put it, “The earth is the 
Lord’s and the fulness thereof, 
the world and they that dwell 
therein.”” God has entrusted to 
us the use of His gifts; our re- 
sponse is to be faithful and trust- 
worthy stewards. 

What does it mean for a Chris- 
tian to call something “‘mine’’? 
To follow up a suggestion from 
C. S. Lewis, let_us consider the 
meaning of the word my or mine 
in these specific relations: my 
boots, my wife, and my God. 

My boots are the boots I pos- 
sess. | tramp on them, because 
that is what they are for. My own- 
ership is exclusive; no one else is 
entitled to use those boots. 

My wife is a different case. The 


exclusiveness of the word my is” 


intensified. She cannot be related 
to anyone else as she is to me. 
When my boots get old, I may 
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give them to the Salvation Army. 
I will not do that with my wife. 
But the possessiveness of the 
word my is lessened. I do not 
own my wife or tramp on her, 
and my relationship to her is 
very foolishly defined in terms 
of rights of use. 

My God is yet more difterent. 
The exclusiveness is entirely 
gone, for the more truly He is 
my God, the better I know Him 
as the God of all men. The pos- 
sessiveness is gone, too; for it is 
nonsense to say that I own God 
and it is sacrilege to say that I 
use Him—even though clergymen 
may write best-sellers on how to 
use God. 

We are likely to reduce these 
three relations to a single one, 
which gets its main coloring from 
my boots. And, as Mr. Lewis 
rightly observes, “All the time 
the joke is that the word ‘mine’ 
in its fully possessive sense can- 
not be uttered by a human be- 
ing about anything.” 

Christian stewardship means a 
more devastating criticism of the 
idea of property than Karl Marx 
ever imagined. All that we call 
property belongs to God. What- 
ever property rights we may 
legally establish——and surely it 
is wise to have definitions of 
property and to make some prop- 
erty “private’”—these are matters 
of human arrangement, for noth- 
ing is finally ours or mine. The 
old slogan is, “You can’t take it 
with you.” In a sense the only 
thing that is mine is the five feet 


of dirt I finally stake my claim 
on. But the dirt will outlast my 
claim, and eventually it will pos- 
sess my corpse I can never 
possess it. 


as 


Stewardship and Centributions 


One necessary and appr opriate 
expression of stew ardship iS QIv- 
ing. A major fund-raising organi- 
zation for churches ade ertises 
that the average member gives 
sixty-four cents per week to the 
church. If that figure is accurate, 
it is a searing criticism of our 
stewardship. To regard all pos- 
sessions as trusts from God and 
to use so little directly for His 
service is blatantly inconsistent. 

Hence, I am naturally tempt- 
ed to ask, “Well, how much 
should a good steward give?” 
Often I am answered in terms 
of tithing. Although the New 
Testament says almost nothing 
about tithing, the figure of one- 
tenth had some standing in Juda- 
ism and in some of the surround- 
ing pagan religions. So most of 
our exhortations on stewardship 
deal chiefly with tithing or pro- 
portionate giving. 

In this concern for the amount 
we should give, we are likely to 
miss entirely the initial meaning 
of stewardship. To set aside some- 
thing for God is the very oppo- 
site of stewardship, which means 
recognizing that everything be- 
longs to God. Actually I wonder 
whether God does not judge 
my stewardship more largely in 
terms of the major portion of my 
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income spent on the family than 
in terms of the smaller part budg- 
eted for contributions. 


At this point the official hay- 
ing responsibility for the budget 
of a congregation or denomina- 
tion has a valid reply. He says: 
“It’s easy to deal in idealistic 
gener ralities. But unless you pay 
attention to some objective cri- 
teria for giving, your whole argu- 
ment becomes a rationalization 
for doing less than your share. 
The money you spend on your 
home may be as truly an expres- 
sion of stewardship as the money 
you give the church, but it prob- 
ably zs not—unless you give a 
significant portion. Furthermore, 
the church’s acts of Christian 
service depend upon objective 
contributions, not on the mus- 
ings of someone who says that all 
his expenditures are expressions 
of stewardship since in some 
vague way his whole life is a 
service of God.” 

All that, I grant, needs to be 
said urgently. Yet, I must answer 
that the New Testament mean- 
ing of stewardship demands a 
change in the character of many 
of our promotional materials, in- 
cluding some of the interdenomi- 
national films on stewardship. 
A self-righteous tither may be 
the person who knows least of 
stewardship. It is too easy. to 
think large gifts make a steward 
though competitive lust governs 
business, or to forget Jesus’ teach- 
ings about the perils of wealth 
because a portion of the wealth 
goes to God’s work. 


C. Social Action 

In terms of this inquiry, ris 1 
not quite correct to say that evan- 
gelism and stewardship logically 
require social action. Rather, 
they are social action. If evan- 
gelism is “conceived in terms of 
the impact of the Christian Com- 
munity on its total environ- 
ment,” then it is the story of the 
social action of one community 
impinging upon the social action 
of the environmental commu- 
nity. Likewise, if stewardship is 
living with the recognition that 
all things are a trust from God, 
then stewardship becomes the 
life of the Christian community, 
that is, the social action of the 
church. 

Hence it is logical that the call 
to social action should pervade 
the entire Christian message. 
Once again the Evanston Assem- 
bly is a guide.'There was, to be 
sure, a commission on “The Re- 
sponsible Society,” which said a 
great deal about social action. 
But some of the most pungent 
statements came elsewhere. For 
example, it was the Commission 
on Evangelism which said: “too 
often our words have been im- 
potent because they have not 
been embodied in works of serv- 
ice, compassion and_ identifica- 
tion.” And the “Message” of the 
Assembly, on the theme of the 
Christian hope, moved directly 
from its paragraph on the Cross. 
and Resurrection to these words: 


“It is not enough that Chris- 
tians should seek peace for them- 
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selves. They must seek justice for 
others. Great masses of people in 
many parts of the world are hun- 
ery for bread and are compelled 
to live in conditions which mock 
their human worth. Does your 
church speak and act against 
such injustice? Millions of men 
and women are suffering segrega- 
tion and discrimination on the 
ground of race. Is your church 
willing to declare, as this Assem- 
bly has declared, that this is con- 
trary to the will of God and to 
act on that declaration? Do you 
pray regularly for. those who 
suffer unjust discrimination on 
grounds of race, religion, or po- 
litical conviction?” 


From the Beginning 


Such social concern of the 
church is not a new wrinkle, as 
traditionalists would occasion- 
ally have us think. Granted, so- 
cial action, like evangelism and 
Christian education and every- 
thing else in the church’s pro- 
gram, has appropriated modern 
techniques; and in all these areas 
the new devices have sometimes 
helped and sometimes obscured 
the old. But the whole heritage 
of the church—from Hebrew 
prophecy, from the career of 
Jesus, from the New Testament 
church, from medieval Christen- 
dom, from  the~ Reformation, 
from more modern movements— 
has been a heritage of social ac- 


_ tion. 


Just one example will clarify 
the point. The last of the pagan 
emperors of Rome acknowledged 
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grudgingly the powerful social 
action of the church he was try- 
ing to defeat. Emperor Julian, 
writing to a priest of his own 
cult, said: 

“If Hellenism is not making 
the progress which we have a 
right to expect, it is we who are 
to blame. Are we refusing to face 
the fact that atheism [Julian’s 
name for Christianity] owes its 
success above all to its philan- 
thropy towards strangers and to 
its provisions for funerals and to 
its parade of a high puritani- 
cal morality? It is a disgrace to 
us that our own people should 
be notoriously going short of as- 
sistance from us when in the Jew- 
ish community there is not a 
single beggar, while the impious 
Galileans are supporting not 
only their own poor but ours as 
well.” 

It may readily be admitted 
that the tactics and programs of 
social action have shifted to meet 
changing situations. Particularly 
is this true of the relation be- 
tween the Christian community 
and the political community. For 
reasons much discussed in recent 
theology, the Gospels give little 
direct advice for political activi- 
ty. But it is foolish (and usually 
hypocritical) to conclude that 
churchmen may leave their reli- 
gion out of political life. No- 
where in the Gospel is there any 
hint that a man may honestly 
be a steward of God in some 
selected activities that he calls 
religious. And when the world 
is such that Christians can and 
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do assume political responsibili- 
ty, their Christian life and social 
action are, among other things, 
political action. 

Christian ethics justifiably 
studies at great length the often 
intricate relations between the 
Christian society and the demo- 
cratic political society, to both 
of which the Christian has some 
responsibility. But Christian eth- 
ics can never deny that the life 
of the Christian community is 
social action. 


The Integrity of Faith 


A competent and imaginative 
lawyer last year gave some time 
to study of Christian theology 
and responded enthusiastically to 
what he discovered. But then he 
said: “What I don’t see is how 
this can become clear to the men 
I associate with in professional 
and business life.” He was not 
thinking of intellectual difficul- 
ties in theology, for he went on 
to say: “They live in a world 
where the driving force is eco- 
nomic competition. They are so 
steeped in this environment that 
even for the good churchmen 
this Christian faith is bound to 
seem unreal.” 

When the church thinks of our 
acquisitive society, it usually says 
that’s something for the social 
action crowd to worry about. But 
here it has become a problem for 
evangelism of churchmen and 
secularists alike. As for steward- 
ship, it has hardly a chance in 
this atmosphere, even among the 
generous givers. Here is the call 


that the World Council 
nizes to evangelize society. 

The predicament presses us on 
all sides. It is the problem of the 
Luce magazines, which are al- 
most painfully eager to plug reli- 
gion, but which solidly re-enforce 
our contemporary paganism in 
their glorification of a type of 
self-worship mingled with a wist- 
ful yearning for a God beyond. 
It is the problem of the D.A.R., 
which inveigles substantial 
church women into endorsing a 
fantastic Caesar-worship that is 
thoroughly subversive of Christ. 
It is the problem of the universi- 
ties and even of many church col- 
leges, which agonizingly try to 
keep faith with their highest 
ideals and yet to pose as pillars 
of existing society. It is the prob- 
lem of us all. 

The answer, so far as it is an 
intellectual one, is in recognizing 
the wholeness of Christian faith. 
This inquiry has considered three 
aspects of the mission of the 
church: evangelism, stewardship, 
and social action. ‘The same logic 
applies to worship, Christian 
education,.and every other re- 


recog- 


sponsibility of the church. Chris- 
tian faith loses its integrity when 
it becomes fragmented into a set 
of activities which have to be cul- 
tivated individually for the sake 
of a buzzing program. 

Since no one committee and 
no one sermon can do everything, 
there are practical advantages in 
having our various committees 
and in preaching on various 
topics. But Christian committees 
will enrich rather than rival each 
other. And Christian sermons 
that start with evangelism will 
call for social action, just as ser- 
mons on social action will be 
evangelistic. That such activity 
and preaching is likely to be tac- 
tically more successful than the 
concentration on an_ isolated 
hobby is a bonus that is more 
than accidental. The real objec- 
tive is to maintain the integrity 
of faith in the Savior who came 
to “preach good news tothe poor, 

to proclaim release to the 
captives and recovering of sight 
to the blind, to set at liberty 
those who are oppressed, to pro- 
claim the acceptable year of the 
ord 


The vocational stewardship of the whole of one’s talents is a 
leading New Testament motif. Acquisition of goods must be 
freed from idolatry and indulgence. . . . There is~an ethical 
issue not only concerning economic power but also concerning 
education, leisure, learning, and security. The acquisitive attitude 
constitutes quite as much a spiritual problem if it is fastened to 
art or stamps or books or college degrees as it is when focused 
on cars or club memberships or luxurious housing. 


—DEAN WALTER G. MUELDER in 


American Income and Its Use 


Commentary 
By T. K. 


R. SHINN has given us a forth- 
right article calling for a re- 
emphasis on the essential unity 
of the local churches’ program, 
pointing out that evangelism, 
stewardship, and social action 
are essentially interrelated and, 
indeed, may be considered as 
three aspects of a unified church 
program. He has stated, in effect, 
that these are merely three spokes 
of a much larger wheel of the 
program of an individual Chris- 
tian or an individual church or 
a denomination. 

With this thesis all would 
agree, and it would seem that 
Dr. Shinn has a “firm grip on the 
obvious.” This critic believes that 
the 170 members of the Board 
of Managers of the Joint Depart- 
ment of Stewardship and Benevo- 
lence of the National Council of 
Churches would go along with 
Dr. Shinn in his basic proposi- 
tion. The question may therefore 
be raised, “So what?’ Local 
churches and denominations will 
go on appointing specialized 
committees to do specialized jobs. 
These committees will exercise 
their own prerogatives and try 
to enlarge their spheres of influ- 
ence. They will need thinkers 
like Roger Shinn to remind them 
of the wholeness of the churches’ 
task. 

Several of Dr. Shinn’s state- 
ments call for comments. 


Thompson 
“Stewardship generally gets 
connected with the budget.” 
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True. While it is true that stew- 
ardship means a great deal more 
than meeting the budget of the 
local church, it is also true that 
the annual Every Member Can- 
vass 1s the focus of the steward- 
ship year and the commitment 
involved in the pledge card, 
when fully interpreted, becomes 
a symbol of the whole commit- 
ment of the Christian. 

Stewardship becomes “the pre- 
tentious declaration that we will 
use to suit our prejudices even 
that portion of the world spe- 
cifically dedicated to God.” True. 
This is the continuing tempta- 
tion of the Christian steward 
that, after he has made a great 
commitment, perhaps with a sac- 
rificial pledge, he will then turn 
around and interpret the spread 
of the Gospel in such narrow 
terms that his commitment is 
vitiated. It is for this reason that 
Vida Scudder in her chapters in 
the book, Christianity and Prop- 
erty by Joseph P. Fletcher, right- 
ly condemns that aspect of stew- 
ardship. 

Specialized committees should 
have as their goal to “exercise the 
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integral mission of the church as 
that mission confronts specific 
tasks.”” Right. Most local church 
boards and committees and in- 
deed denominational boards and 
committees, likewise, cannot see 
the “forest for the trees.”” They 
become so involved in the imme- 
diate task that they cannot see 
the larger purposes of God work- 
ing out in the whole of Creation. 


“We have taken a weird path 
to the acceptance of stewardship 
and have mangled the doctrine 
en route.’””’ Nowhere in the New 
Testament do we find reference 
to the “Every Member Canvass.” 
For that matter, nowhere do we 
find reference to the “Sunday 
School.” Many of the mechanical 
and organizational devices used 
in federn churchmanship have 
no Scripture warrant. In the gos- 
pels the Christian church as we 
know it had not yet come into 
being. Therefore, nothing is said 
ehuut church support. How ever, 
the doctrine of stewardship is im- 
plicit in most of the parables as 
describing man’s general condi- 
tion before God and his fellows. 
‘In the Pauline letters, however, 
there is abundant teaching, espe- 
cially in the Corinthian letters, 
directly dealing with stewardship 
and the support of the Evangel. 
It is hardly fair to say that we 
have “mangled” the New Testa- 
ment teaching concerning stew- 


ardship. It would be more fair to_ 


say that really serious, scholarly 
research in the New Testament 
doctrine of stewardship has yet to 
be done. 


general commitment that 
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“So most of our exhortations 
on stewardship deal chiefly with 


tithing or proportionate giv- 
ing.” Most stewardship leaders 


today do not preach tithing as a 
New Testament obligation. They 
merely cite the fact that tithing 
is a good practical rule-of-thumb 
and a beginning place for pro- 
tionate giving. 

“Stewardship . .. means recog- 
nizing that everything belongs 
to God.” This reviewer is sur- 
prised that so sophisticated a 
scholar as Roger Shinn would 
exhume this old dodge. The 
cynic’s taunt is highly justified: 
“If I were the Lor d, I'd settle for 
10 per cent.” King Louis XI of 
France was a very religious man. 
He gave the entire province of 
Boulogne to the Virgin Mary. 
All that he reserved for himself 
was the revenues’ therefrom. 
Every sensitive Christian knows 
that he must fight his selfishness 
every moment of every day. Some 
“all 
that I am and alt that I have” 
belongs to God must be made 
concrete in specific acts of giving 
and worship. A separated por- 
tion, like a separated day, is high- 
ly useful as a Christian disci- 
pline. 


Dr. Shinn misses a great oppor- 
tunity to describe the basic idea 
of stewardship: that God calls 
men to be fellow-workers with 
Him in His Divine plan of re- 
demption. We are stewards of 
our economic goods in order that 
we may be good stewards of the 
Gospel of Christ. 
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The businessman lives “in a 
world where the driving force 
is economic competition,” and 
where the Christian faith “‘is 
bound to seem unreal.” True. 
3ut is it harder to be a Christian 
in the business world than in the 
academic world? Is it harder to 
be a Christian in the business 
world than in the professional- 
religious world? In this review- 
er’s opinion, every man in every 
moment of decision always has to 
fight self-interest. Fortunately, in 
the business world self-interest is 
out in the open. In other areas 
of human endeavor it is more 
subtle. Christian stewardship 
teaches that man has a responsi- 
ble dominion over the birds of 


the air, over the fish of the sea, 
and over creeping things upon 
the earth. God has given us all 
things richly to enjoy. The busi- 
nessman has a Christian vocation 
in supplying the needs of his fel- 
lows. It is apart of God’s econo- 
my that we should eat, drink, 
produce, and reproduce. The 
business world, per se, is no more 


sub-Christian than any other 
world. 
In conclusion, this reviewer 


would agree heartily with Dr. 
Shinn’s thesis that evangelism, 
stewardship, and social action 
should move together in a closely 
coordinated plan in the local 
church. : 


By Albert E. Barnett 


The Kingdom of God and the Church’s Task 


HE atmosphere of the New 

Testament was an atmos- 
phere of expectancy. A new 
world was in 
prospect. The 
first petition of 
the Lord’s Pray- 
er had it: 

Thy Kingdom 
come. Thy 
will be done. 

As in heaven, aes 
so on earth. 

The coming 
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kingdom would have the earth 
as its scene. 

The first Christians were con- 
fident that al- 
most immediate- 
the existing 
world order 
would be sup- 
planted by a 
new and perfect 
society that God 
would inaugu- 
rate. They saw 
the evil of the 


existing order. They could not 
believe that the God of the 
prophets and of Jesus intended 
such an order to continue. 

Confronting an evil world, 
their faith in a Christ-like God 
made radical social change a ne- 
cessity. A transformed world or- 
der would form the only setting 
for the best personal life and 
the only channel for the expres- 
sion of God’s justice and love. 

The promise of social salvation 
contributed profoundly to the 
victory of Christianity in the 
Graeco-Roman world. The dis- 
possessed and oppressed masses 
welcomed the promise of an or- 
der of life on the earth to be char- 
acterized by peace, justice, equal- 
ity, security, righteousness, fra- 
ternity. The “forgotten men” of 
the first century were the people 
who flocked into the church. 
Paul describes the Corinthian 
church (1 Cor. 1:26-31) as com- 
posed of people of this sort. The 
well-known words of Jesus in the 
Nazareth synagogue (Luke 4:18- 
19) have similar implications. 

So, the gospel made its first 
appeal to the victims of an evil 
society. Its appeal consisted large- 
ly in the promise of social salva- 
tion. 

For Jesus the kingdom of God 
was an order of life, a world 
society involving the establish- 
ment of the sovereignty of God. 


(See Matt: 8:20; 6:107°7:21; 18:~ 


21-35;-25:34.) The earth was to 
be the scene of this society. The 
harmony and blessedness of heav- 
en would supplant the existing 
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The coming of the 
Kingdom would involve the 
renovation, the transfiguration, 
the purification, not the destruc- 
tion, of the world. 

It would signalize a new begin- 
ning for history and for persons. 
In the new order, defect and fail- 
ure would have no place, and 
God’s will would be done. All 
sickness, sorrow, poverty, injus- 
tice, death would be banished. 
Distinctions of rank, class, race 
would lose their meaning. Love 
alone would govern the relations 
of persons. Single-hearted devo- 
tion to the will of God would be 
the motive of all action. 

Of course, Jesus was vividly 
aware of the difference between 
the world of present fact and the 
Kingdom to come. Yet he did not 
view the present world as wholly 
bad. The lilies, the green grass, 
the sunshine and rain, God’s 
awareness of the sparrow’s fall, 
his concern with the smallest de- 
tails in the life of the humblest 
person suggested that he had 
never withdrawn from the hu- 
man scene. 

Moreover, Jesus felt within 
himself, and saw in the lives of 
others, the quality and power of 
the New Age. In a moment of 
exultation he exclaimed, ‘I saw 
Satan fallen as lightning from 
heaven” (Luke 10:18). The ac- 
complished fact was viewed as 
implicit in the forces which 
would bring it about. 

Consequently, he saw the King- 
dom as proleptically realized, al- 
though it was yet to come objec- 


earthly order. 


tively. So confident was he about 
the future Kingdom that he 
called on men to live as if it had 
already come. He told them that 
living the Kingdom life would 
be man’s part in the Kingdom's 
coming. He assured them that 
God could bestow it only when 
at least a militant minority were 
in effect living in it! 


HE kingdom of God has been 

the most woefully neglected 
among the major emphases of 
the New Testament. Yet its im- 
perative significance has never 
dropped completely out of the 
thought of the church. It was too 
inherently a part of the teachings 
of Jesus and too appropriately 
an expression of God’s concern 
for the oppressed, disappointed 
and dispossessed. In such notable 
instances as medieval Christen- 
dom and the New England theoc- 
racy, Christianity was character- 
ized by very genuine “public 
mindedness.” 

The extent to which the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the kingdom of 
God has fallen into neglect is 
perhaps the most accurate gauge 
of the extent of the responsibility 
of the church for chaotic condi- 
tions in human society, both 
within nations and among na- 
tions. 

Two stories illustrate this 
point: George Lansbury, the 
deeply devout leader of the Brit- 
ish Labor party, is said on one 
occasion to have urged Lenin to 
permit socially-minded  spokes- 
men for Christianity to pre- 
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sent the gospel in Russia. Lenin 
is supposed to have replied, 
“George, you go and convert the 
British to Christianity, and then 
I will let you talk religion to the 
Russians.” 

Prof. Kenneth S. Latourette, 
discussing “The Missionary Em- 
phasis for Today” in Christen- 
dom, back in 1936, said signifi- 
cantly, “It is noteworthy ... that 
although the political and eco- 
nomic control of the West is 
waning, the civilization of the 
West continues to be avidly 
adopted. Japan has achieved her 
economic autonomy by the sacri- 
fice of her cultural independ- 
ence. The leaders of the Indian 
National Congress denounce the 
British and all their works in 
cultivated Oxford English. The 
Turkish Nationalists are intent 
upon protecting their country by 
Europeanizing it. It is also no- 
table that non-Europeans are not 
voluntarily taking over Chris- 
tianity. What they wish from the 
West is its science, its machines 
and the other devices which ap- 
pear to have brought it physical 
comfort and power. 

“They are influenced by the 
new social movements from the 
Occident, perhaps for the same 
reason. Yet Christianity they 
have not sought—possibly be- 
cause they have shrewdly sensed 
the fact that it is the real faith 
of only the minority in the Occi- 
dent and contradicts much that 
has won Europe and America 
their outward triumphs.” The 
date of Latourette’s article un- 


derscores its prophetic import. 

The point of agreement in 
these two illustrations is that a 
too exclusively subjective and in- 
dividualistic Christianity has em- 
barrassed the gospel in many im- 
portant areas. Lenin could recog- 
nize the beauty and genuineness 
of George Lansbury’s piety, and 
at the same time believe that 
“when the British speak of Christ 
they mean cotton.” 

The disparity between the per- 
sonal ideals of individual Chris- 
tians and the conduct of national 
and social groups with which 
they are inextricably identified 
constitute, perhaps, the principal 
impediment to the spread of 
Christianity. Not only so, but the 
coercive pressure of an essentially 
pagan society, sooner or later, 
means Compromise or crucifixion 
for the conscientious individual. 

Ernest F. Scott, in “Man and 
Society in the New Testament,” 
gave eloquent emphasis to this 
latter point nearly a decade ago: 
“More than ever before men are 
learning their dependence on 
each other, and the great need 
of our time is for a new type of 
society, based on Christian prin- 
ciples. With this end in view we 
must revise the old conception of 
our calling as Christians. Since 
we are members of the human 
community, our one task is to 
work for it, merging all interests 
of our own in the common good. 

“This... is the true meaning 
of the Christian message. Be- 
neath all the doctrines which 
have overlaid and obscured it, 
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there is the great social idea. . . . 
Man exists ... as a social being, 
and our whole conception of him 
might seem to dissolve when we 
try to separate him from others. 
... None the less, he is an indi- 
vidual, and it is this personal 
existence which gives basis and 
meaning to everything else... . 

“The purpose of life as Jesus 
sees it is the perfecting of the 
individual soul, and society is 
meant for this purpose. The good 
of the community cannot be an 
end in itself... . 

Paul's drastic criticisms in Ro- 
mans 1-3 are more essentially in- 
dictments of religions than of 
human nature. The existence of 
moral chaos establishes the in- 
capacity of Gentile and Jewish 
forms of religion to redeem hu- 
manity. He insists that religion 
must accredit itself by actually 
achieving the betterment of hu- 
man life. 


IN ETHER Judaism nor Hellen- 
ism had prevented moral 
chaos. This was not because 
human nature was hopelessly 
weighted against goodness. Men 
might be weak, but they were 
surely not spiritually destitute. 
They might be sick, but the gos- 
pel possessed the resources nec- 
essary for their restoration to 
health. Paul was confident that 
the gospel, for the first time in 
human history, matched man’s 
need with religion adequate for 
that need. He is for that reason 
“not ashamed of the Gospel.” 
The chaos of the modern 


world would require Paul either 
to contess to error in his appraisal 
of Christianity or else indict the 
Church for a too one-sided proc- 
lamation of the gospel. He would 
surely indict the Church, not the 
gospel, and almost as certainly he 
would locate the Church’s defici- 
ency in its failure to perceive 
that evangelism must have insti- 
tutions as well as individuals as 
its concern. He very clearly did 
regard the whole of creation, not 
merely scattered individuals, as 
the object of redemption. 

Protestant Christianity has too 
largely expected to save the world 
by persons. To be sure, saved in- 
dividuals are indispensable to 
the saving of the world, but the 
saving of persons is more largely 
accomplished than is sometimes 
realized by the saving of the 
framework of life. 

Economic chaos in Germany 
and Japan has in our time made 
the price of a woman’s virtue a 
chocolate bar or a pack of ciga- 
rettes. This does not mean that 
these women were less virtuous 
than women elsewhere. It simply 
means that life is a unity and 
that social disorganization §in- 
variably tends to be accompanied 
by the moral deterioration of in- 
dividual persons. 

At the time of the Reforma- 
tion, Christianity more or less 
lost its sense of responsibility for 
civilization and “buried itself in 


what it called the inner life of 


individual men and women,” as 
Charles Clayton Morrison said 
in Christendom. Civilization not 
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only ceased to be Christian, but, 
aS Was [to be expec ted, increas- 
ingly subordinated the church to 
the authority of a secularized so- 
ciety. 

It would surely be oversimpli- 
fication to hold that the plight 
of the world is solely due to the 
individualization of religion, but 
insofar as religion can be held 
responsible for the fix in which 
we have been for a decade, it is 
open to criticism in terms of its 
lack of “public mindedness.” Its 
willingness to leave politics to 
the politicians has unwittingly 
amounted to leaving public af- 
fairs to the devil. 

The fallacy of exclusive con- 
cern with-the inner life of indi- 
viduals is two-fold, according to 
John Bennett, in “Social Salva- 
tion”: “When it is applied, indi- 
viduals are seldom changed in 
directions which are relevant to 
the social situation,’ and “even 
if this strategy were applied with 
more social realism, it would still 
need to be supplemented by large 
scale frontal attacks upon social 
evil.” 

Certainly one of the most en- 
couraging signs of our times is 
the growing insistence of reli- 
gious leaders that a Christian 
world system is imperative. Secu- 
lar totalitarianism must inevita- 
bly be challenged by Christian 
totalitarianism. This constitutes 
a recovery of the original view- 
point of the gospel and the in- 
escapable and ageless task of the 


church. 


A Quaker 


The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee has issued a booklet which is 
described on the cover as “A Quaker 
Search for an Alternative to Vio- 
lence.”* Prepared by a group of thir- 
teen writers, it is published with the 
approval of the Executive Board. We 
are constrained to devote to it all our 
“book” space in this issue. 

The striking words, “Speak Truth 
to Power,” are taken from a charge 
given to eighteenth century Friends, 
and are here addressed to “those who 
hold high places in our national life”; 
to the American people themselves, 
who are the “final reservoir of power 
in this country”; and to “the idea of 
Power itself” in its contemporary 
setting. 

The entire discussion breathes the 
universally revered Quaker spirit— 
humane, courageous, redemptive. Its 
superbly dedicated quality tempts the 
reviewer to pass over the “argument” 
and come at once to the testimony— 
the “affirmation” with which the state- 
ment concludes. Here the writers say 
that they have tried to put the case 
for nonviolence in “common sense” 
terms. “Yet,” they continue at once, 
“we are aware that the man who 
chooses in these terms alone cannot 
sustain himself against the mass pres- 
sures of an age of violence. If ever 
truth reaches power, if ever it speaks 
to the individual citizen, it will not 
be the argument that convinces. 
Rather it will be his own inner sense 
of integrity that impels him to say, 
‘Here I stand. Regardless of relevance 


* Speak Truth to Power, 1955. Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee, 20 South 
12th Street, Philadelphia, Penna., $1.00 
board binding, 25¢ paper binding. 


Manifesto 


or consequence, I can do no other.’ ” 
Here is the Quaker witness at its high- 
est level. It expresses pacifism as a 
personal vocation which, as such, is 
invulnerable to attack. In the same 
vein the writers declare: “We call for 
no calculated risk on behalf of na- 
tional interest or preservation; rather 
for an uncalculated risk in living by 
the claims of the Kingdom, on behalf 
of the whole family of man conceived 
as a divine-human society.” 

But the major part of the document 
is devoted to argument; that is, to a 
restatement, for a nuclear age, of the 
pacifist case for nonviolence as a na- 
tional strategy. The problem is stated 
in broad, inclusive terms: “How can 
we contribute to the solution of the 
key problems of our day: the peaceful 
resolution of conflict, the liberation of 
the human spirit, and the conquest 
of physical poverty?” Yet the argu- 
ment presented on what the writers 
regard as the crucial issue follows the 
familiar pacifist pattern: the weak- 
nesses and failures that are all too 
patent in our foreign policy are 
viewed as rooting in one basic fact— 
“our present commitment to  vio- 
lence.” To a non-pacifist this seems 
decidedly an oversimplification. It is 
of a piece with the assumption, ap- 
pearing elsewhere in the statement, 
that war is one “method” among 
others of settling disputes between 
nations. Is it not patent, on the con- 
trary, that war, or the dire threat of 
war, has been through the ages the 
method of attaining ends so incom- 
patible with justice that they can be 
gained in no other way? Viewed in - 
that light, war is an evil that cannot 
be overcome by renouncing it, but 
only by forswearing the national aims 
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and purposes that lead to war. If na- 
tional avarice and rivalry are great 
enough to outweigh the fear and hor- 
ror engendered by the risks involved, 
war is always imminent. As many pas- 
sages in the statement itself imply, 
this means not a change of method, 
but a change of heart. 

Now, these Quakers are calling on 
the American people to renounce war 
unilaterally, if need be, and to accept 
the consequences of attack and in- 
vasion, offering only passive resist- 
ance. They have faith that if the na- 
tion itself should adopt a_ pacifist 
strategy an enemy nation would re- 
act comformably; but such an act 
should be not merely a venture of 
faith, but a yielding to the compulsion 
of love. 

If we assume that this would be a 
Christian course we must nevertheless 
recognize that it could only be taken 
by a Christian nation, with a new 
mentality in government, in business, 
and everywhere. One is reminded of 
Lloyd George’s remark that the aboli- 
tion of war was up to the churches. 
The obvious reply was that if the 
churches—a cross section of the na- 
tion—were ready to renounce all ap- 
peal to armed force the nation would 
already be far on the road to such a 
renunciation. 

But the problem goes far deeper. 
This statement makes much of the 
mood of “hate” and the brutalizing 
effects of warfare. “We feel little con- 
fidence,” the writers say, “in the coun- 
sel of those persons, including clergy- 
men, who suggest that the brute in 
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man can be unleashed in an emer- 
gency, and then, when the crisis is 
past, he will automatically become a 
civilized being again and exercise full 
moral self-restraint.” Is this not a mis- 
reading of history? If World War II 
and the Korean war had turned the 
soldiers who fought them into brutes 
the country would have been forced 
to abolish its military establishment 
in order to insure its own survival— 
if, indeed it would not have been too 
late. It is doubtful if hate ever fur- 
nished the major drive of a great war. 
Does anyone believe that ex-soldiers 
are more brutal than other men? The 
real tragedy of war consists in its ex- 
ploitation of bravery and self-sacrifice. 
Of course, to a non-pacifist armed 
resistance to aggression may be the 
lesser of two evils in a forced option. 

Even the argument that war in- 
evitably becomes more and more de- 
structive cannot be advanced with the 
assurance which these writers evidence 
—and which the Nobel scientists seem 
to share. Prediction would be reckless, 
but on the face of the situation today 
there is a good deal to support the 
view that the prospect of universal de- 
struction is at this moment a more 
effective deterrent to aggression than 
any other single factor. 

To one reader, at least, these Quak- 
er pacifists are most convincing not 
when they are arguing for pacifism 
as a feasible political strategy but 
when they proclaim their readiness 
as a dedicated minority to do their 
duty as they see it though the heavens 
fall. —F. E. J. 


September 1955 


First-Class Work 


[To Central Congregational 
Church, Providence, the Social 


Action Committee made a report 
(May 1955) that seemed to the 
editor of Workshop worthy of at 
least brief mention. On second 
reading he decided (and not 
merely. to save himself work on 
a hot July day) to publish the 
whole report. He thinks you will 
agree it’s solid and intelligent. 
Central Church is large and has 
great pastoral leadership, but its 
Social Action Committee prob- 
ably has to deal with some indif- 
ference and some opposition— 
just as in most other churches. 
Three cheers for Central—and 
for every other church where the 
committee really gets down to 
business like this! The ministers 
are Lawrence Durgin and Charles 
Baldwin and the chairman of 
the committee is Miss Bess H. 
Medary. | 


HE Social Action Committee 
has held seven well-attended 
meetings. The Committee has 
worked enthusiastically together. 
Members, early in the year, asked 
themselves again, “What is social 
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in Rhode Island 


action?” and later accepted the 
following as their goals: 

1. To try to discover and ap- 
ply, through cooperative efforts 
as Christiane the will of God to 
social problems of the day. 


“To try to change the so- 
cial machinery that has injured 
people.” 

They accepted the responsi- 
bility first, of studying situations 
and getting facts on which action 
was needed; second, of bringing 
their concern to the church itself; 
and third, of helping the church 
witness its interest and concern 
to the community. 

With these as goals and with a 
deep sense of responsibility, they 


I. Raised ina unique way 
$451.60 for our Greater Provi- 
dence Community Fund, Inc. 
This amount was accordingly 
given from Central Congrega- 
tional Church, 


2. Appointed a committee to 
study the “Displaced Persons 
Act” and to give consideration as 
to whether or not Central Con- 
gregational Church would wel- 
come the idea of sponsoring one 


or two families for resettlement. 
Early in March the work of this 
sub-committee was presented to 
the Prudential Committee for 
consideration. Action was accord- 
ingly taken and a “Resettlement 
Committee” appointed, which 
committee is now functioning. 


In October, appointed a 
Program Committee. From the 
suggestions submitted, the Social 
ok Committee decided to ac- 
cept as the central theme for the 
year, “The Church—The Com- 
munity—The Schools.” 

Discussion in each Committee 
session was focused around this 
central theme. A sub-committee 
studied and reported content of 
two school bills which were 
presently before the Legislature, 
namely, the bill drawn up by 
the Rhode Island Association of 
School Committees, and the bill 
drawn up by the State Board of 
Education. Before the total com- 
mittee could act, the bill submit- 
ted by the State Board of Educa- 
tion was passed. After further 
consideration, it seemed impor- 
tant that a measure creating a 
tax-equalization agency be passed. 
The Social Action Committee 
took appropriate action on this 
point, each member writing to 
our Senator and Representatives. 

In March, the Social Action 
Committee sent a letter to the 
Providence School Department, 
signed by each individual mem- 
ber, supporting the principle 
that married teachers should con- 
tinue to be protected by the State 
Tenure Act. 
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In order that all members of 
Central Congregational Church 
might learn more about the prob- 
lems and the many good things 
being done in our Providence 
public schools, the Social Action 
Committee planned and car- 
ried through in cooperation with 
the schools, a visitation to five 
schools. 

This endeavor received enthu- 
Siastic response. It was a first step 
in increasing our awareness and 
understanding of our Providence 
public schools and should point 
the way for appropriate action in 
the future. 


Reaching the Local Church 
The C.8.A. can only rarely 


send a communication to every 
church. The ideal is: A strong 
State Social Action Committee 
that can pick up materials pre- 
pared by the national organiza- 


Promoting Social Action 


One of the most effective things 
an individual or a committee can 
do is to persuade people to sub- 
scribe to Social Action. Why not 
spend a few minutes at each meet- 
ing of your committee talking 
about this? Make a list of possible 
subscribers and ask members of the 
committee to see them. Order a few 
extra copies for use in promotion. 
How about asking that enthusiastic 
reader of the magazine to be the | 
agent in your church—and give 
her (him) a chance to report regu- 
larly. A year’s subscription costs 
about as much as half a tank of 
gasoline. 


tion and channel them down to 
the local churches. Example: 
Last February the C.S.A. sent out 
its “Message to the Churches on 
U.S. Foreign Policy.” In this case 
the mailing did include all min- 
isters. But just to make sure no 
church in its area was missed, the 
Towa Social Action Committee, 
Nelson Urban, Chairman, re- 
mimeographed the Message and 
mailed it to every church in the 
state. That’s the way to do it! 


In Support of Civil Liberties 


HE Council for Social Action 

has received a grant of $20,- 
000 from The Fund for the Re- 
public to be used in a special one- 
year program of education and 
action on civil liberties. You will 
be hearing much more about this 
—and soon. Meanwhile, plan to 
cooperate in the denomination- 


Yes? No? 


AAUN News, bulletin of the 
American Association for the 
United Nations, carried in its 
June issue a “Check List” of 
questions. designed to keep its 
members on their toes. Here are 
three of the questions: “Have 
you urged your church to 
schedule a U.N. program and 
sermon? Did you discuss with 
the clubs and associations you 
belong to the possibility of 
planning a film and speaker on 
the U.N.? When you noticed an 
anti-U.N. letter to the editor in 
your paper, did you make an 
effort to have it answered?” 
How would you answer these 
questions? 


wide three-month emphasis on 
civil liberties, April-June, 1956. 
Research for the program began 
last June. Materials for use in the 
churches are now being prepared. 
An outstanding national com- 
mittee of theologians and other 
leaders is being appointed. Inci- 
dentally, the existence of many 
strong local social action com- 
mittees in our churches carried 
great weight with the directors 
of The Fund for the Republic 
when they considered C.S.A.’s 
request for the grant. 


Here’s Action! 


On April 6, 1955—if the mails 
were prompt—the President 
of the United States received a 
letter from the Board of Deacons 
of the Broadway Congregational 
Church, New York, Albert J. 
Penner, Pastor. Carefully pre- 
pared by a sub-committee of the 
deacons, the letter commended 
the President for his enunciation 
of the “good partner policy,” for 
his willingness to participate in 
top-level negotiations, and urged 
him to make the fullest possible 
use of the United Nations. The 
letter quoted the President’s own 
words: “To be steady and refuse 
to be goaded . .. to have the cour- 
age to be patient.” The letter 
was published on the cover page 
of The Tidings, the monthly 
church paper. 

The Church Committee pre- 
pared a one-page statement on 
U.S. support of the U.N. Tech- 
nical Assistance program which 


was sent to all members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee 
and the Appropriations Commit- 
tee of the U.S. Senate, to the two 
Senators from New York state 
and to Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge. 

With only a little trouble (and 
isn’t it worth it?) many churches 
could prepare such letters and 
statements. The person’ who is 
skeptical about the value of such 
action simply does not know his 
facts. Since both letter and state- 
ment are really models in their 
field, you might write to Dr. Al- 
bert J. Penner, Broadway Con- 
gregational Church, 211 West 56 
Street, New York, for copies. 


“The Shoe Is Now 
on Our Foot!’ 
o sAys Roland Elliott of 
Church World Service with 
regard to the Refugee Resettle- 
ment program. He means: Wash- 
ington is now resolved to make 
the program work. Administra- 


tive changes have been made; 
visa issuance overseas is increas- 
ing every week. Adequate goy- 
ernment personnel is now on the 
job. BIG ISSUE NOW-—no long- 
er Washington lag but our own 
lag! One thousand new = assur- 
ances a month are now coming 
in but this must become two 
thousand a month “if by Decem- 
ber 31, 1955, we are to have 
enough assurances for our peo- 
ple. Dheresas, saysElliotu~a 
“radical and favorable change in 
outlook.” Has your church con- 
sidered its responsibility in help- 
ing resettle refugees? If you have 
been discouraged by the slowness 
with which refugees were arriv- 
ing, you have the word of Church 
World Service that the success of 
the program depends now, not 
on government, but on us in the 
churches. Write to Rev. Charles 
Sowder, Congregational Chris- 
tian Service Committee, 110 East 
29 Street, New York 16, for full 
information on how to proceed. 


The Workshop section is reprinted from Social Action and is sent, 
with other helpful materials, to social action committees and to others 
in Congregational Christian Churches on request. 

This month’s mailing includes: “United Nations Week’—leaflet of 
the Church Peace Union; World Order Sunday Message from the 
National Council of Churches; and the announcement of the World 
Order and United Nations Seminar, October 10-12. 


Are the members of your social action committee on the Workshop 


mailing list? If not, we'll be glad to add them if their names and 
addresses are sent to us. 


The Council for Social Action 
289 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N.Y. 


PACKETS FOR STUDY 
AND CHURCH PROGRAM 


Have you ordered... 


Christians in a Revolutionary World 
Indian Affairs 

Our Daily Work 

Civil Liberties (available October 1955) 


$1.00 each from: 


The Council for Social Action 
289 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


